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A TESTIMONY 
of Grace Church Street Monthly Meeting, 
"London, concerning WiLt1aM ALLEN. 


« Write, blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; and their 
works do follow them.” 

It having pleased the great Head of the church 
to remove from amogst us, this, our beloved 
friend, we feel it incumbent upon us to give forth 
a testimony concerning him; not from any 
desire to eulogize the instrument, but to magnify 
that grace by which he was, through a long 
course of years, enabled to stand amongst us, as 
an upright pillar in the spiritual building. 

He was the son of Job and Margaret Allen, 
of Spitalfields, London, and was born in the 
Eighth month, 1770. His pious parents early 
directed his mind to take heed to the convictions 
of the Spirit of ‘Truth. Their instructions and 
tender restraint were especially blessed to him, 
and he often, through life, acknowledged with 
filial affection and gratitude, the benefit he had 
derived from the watchful care of his beloved 
mother, to whose comfort, in her declining years, 
he felt it a privilege to minister. 

Through yielding to the tendering influence 
of divine love, his heart became deeply im- 
pressed with the truth and excellence of those 
principles in which he was educated. Although 
of a lively disposition, and subjected to many of 
the temptations incident to natural genius, he 
Was, in @ remarkable manner, preserved in hu- 
mility, and in a concern to seek, in preference 
to all other things, “the kingdom of God and 
lis righteousness.” His inclination for scien- 
‘ie pursuits led him to quit the business into 
which his father had introduced him, and to 
enter a chemical establishment at Plough Court, 
Lombard. street. Here his talents, united with 
habits of active industry, rendered him so useful, 
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that he soon became an important assistant, and 
ultimately a principal in the concern. 

In the year 1796, he was united in marriage 
to Mary Hamilton. ‘The domestic happiness 
which he enjoyed in this connection was of 
short duration; for in less than eleven months 
she was removed by death, soon after the birth 
of a daughter. Whilst the tide of sorrow was 
ready to overwhelm him, the Lord was merci- 
fully near to sustain, and he was enabled to 
believe that this afflictive dispensation was per- 
mitted in love. In the depth of his distress, he 
writes, “The billows were checked, and a 
portion of heavenly serenity spread itself over 
my mind.” 

As he advanced in life, he was much occupied 
with the executive part of an increasing business, 
and in the prosecution of various studies con- 
nected with it; yet, amidst his numerous avoca- 
tions, he was a bright example in the diligent 
attendance of his own week-day meeting, and 
was careful also to set apart a portion of each 
day for private religious retirement, a practice 
from which he derived strength and comfort to 
the latest period of his life. The following 
memorandum, written about this time, evinces 
his watchful care lest temporal concerns should 
obstruct a full dedication of heart to the Lord. 
“Oh! saith my soul, may I never love anything 
more than Him, but be favoured to keep every 
thing in subordination, yea, under my feet. Oh! 
that I may be wholly devoted to Him and His 
cause, being careful for nothing, but how to fill 
up my duty from time to time.” 

Being occupied in the pursuit of many be- 
nevolent and scientific objects, he was brought 
into contact with persons who filled important 
and conspicuous positions in the world. He 
was many years engaged as a public lecturer on 
chemistry, &c., and he availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded, to impress upon his 
audience the great truths of revealed religion, 
and was careful to manifest, by an undeviating 
adherence to the simplicity of his holy profession, 
that his chief concern was to prove himself a 
humble and self-denying disciple of the Lord 
Jesus. The following memorandums, made after 
commencing a course of lectures in the First 
month, 1804, evince the exercise of his mind on 
this subject: “I hope I have been hitherto fa- 
voured to act consistently in my public situation 
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at the Royal Institution. May I be preserved, 
and never give up my principles for the applause 
of the world.”’ At a later date, in allusion to 
this engagement, he says, “ Some comfort in re- 
flecting that I have endeavoured to behave con- 
sistently with the profession | am making; so 
continue to help, dear Lord, and graciously 
preserve me from bringing reproach on thy 
great cause.” 

Afier his marriage with Charlotte Hanbury, 
in 1806, he divided his time between Plough 
Court and Stoke Newington, the latter place 
eventually becoming his usual residence. He was 
appointed by our Monthly Meeting to the station 
of elder, in 1813, having for nine years accepta- 
bly filled the office of overseer. He was seri- 
ously impressed with a sense of the responsi- 
bility incurred in these important stations, and 
whilst watching over the flock, he was careful 
to enter into frequent and close self-examination ; 
this is instructively shown by the following re- 
marks, dated Ninth month, 1817: “For some 
days past, | have been humbled under a sense 
of my own weaknesses and imperfections. 
Wash me, and make me clean, has been my 
prayer. ‘The religion of Jesus requires purity 
of heart; it is not enough that the outward con- 
duct be irreproachable, or even applauded by 
men. ‘The thoughts of our hearts ought con- 
tinually to be acceptable to Him who sees in 
secret.”’ Under date of the same month, he 
says, “ How I long to experience more and more 
of the cleansing, sanctifying power of the dear 
Redeemer,” and, in contemplating, at the same 
time, the infinite purity of the Divine Being, 
and the corruptions of his own heart, he 
deeply felt the absolute necessity of a Medi- 
ator. 

In the year 1816, our dear friend and his wife 
accompanied two women Friends, who were 
liberated for religious service on the continent 
of Europe. After visiting the Friends of Pyr- 
mont and Minden, they were proceeding to the 
South of France, when William Allen was 
brought into deep affliction by the loss of his 
wife, who died near Geneva, after an illness of 
about three weeks. In this proving season, the 
eternal God was his refuge, and underneath were 
the everlasting arms, and in the depth of his 
anguish, he uttered the language, “Thy will, O 
Lord, be done.”’ 

In the following year, by appointment of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, he accompanied two 
women Friends from America, on a visit to the 
South of France. In the review of this journey, 
he expresses his reverent thankfulness for the 
mercies vouchsafed, and adds, “I distinctly felt 
the reward of peace for this little act of faith and 
dedication.” 

His mind was often brought into deep exer- 
cise, under an apprehension that it would be 
required of him to bear a public testimony to 
the goodness of his gracious Master, and some 
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of his remarks about this time show 
of the work of preparation. 

* 5th mo. Sth, 1817. Of this week, | myc, 
record with thankfulness, that however . 
worthy of divine regard, it has been mereify!y 
manifested. My faith has been greatly seeds d 
ened, and I have been enabled to offer ,. ., 
that may be called for. It is only, hoy eves . 
the day of the Lord’s power, that his 
a willing people. 

“Sth mo, 17th. At the invitation of E. J 
Fry, I saw the female prisoners at Newo,, 
The plan of this dear Friend seems, to me. ,, 
be sanctioned from above. I ventured to .), 
dress them, at parting, and when I got back 
Newington, had peace in it. What a favour! 

“5th mo. 25th. The meeting for Worship, on 
sixth-day, was uncommonly solemn and con 
firming. I thought I could have kneeled dows, 
and given thanks at the conclusion; but was 
afraid that I was not sufficiently purified.” 

In the year 1818, under a solemn sense of 
the awfulness of the engagement, our dear friend, 
at length yielding to the constraining power oj 
heavenly love, spoke as a minister, in our py. 
ligious assemblies. In the course of the same 
year, and with the concurrence of his Monthly 
Meeting, he united with his beloved frien, 
Stephen Grellet, now of Burlington, Nor 
America, in extensive service on the continent 
of Europe. During this journey, which ovcv- 
pied about eighteen months, he was indefw- 
gable in his exertions on behalf of the poor, tl; 
ignorant, and the oppressed ; and in several in- 
stances, his labours were signally owned by the 
Divine blessing. ‘They visited the litte com- 
pany professing with Friends in Norway, from 
thence, proceeding by Stockholm, and throug) 
Finland, to Petersburg. Much of their service 
in that city, and elsewhere, consisted in diffusing 
a knowledge of our Christian principles, amongst 
persons of piety and influence; and these op- 
portunities were often eminently owned by Him 
who had put them forth; so that our dear 
friend observes, “ We may, indeed, say, lt is 
the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.” 
When visiting some of the large military schoo's 
in Russia, he saw, with much concern, that the 
reading lessons were extracted from the works 
of infidel writers. Feeling the importance ol 
remedying this evil, he forcibly pointed out \ 
some of the leading pious characters in Peters 
burg, the excellent opportunity which these 
schools afforded, for disseminating a knowledge 
of Christian truth by the introduction of portions 
of Holy Scripture. His suggestions met with 
warm encouragement; he was solicited to pre: 
pare a selection from the sacred volume, a0 
assisted by some of his friends, he compiled ‘he 
Scripture Lessons which have ever since beet 
in use in those schools, and have become ex'e 
sively circulated in most of the countries of be 
rope, as well as in South Africa. At the close 
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of the day, on which this work was commenced, 


he remarks In his journal, “T think that I never 
Jt more peace, or divine support, in any plan, 
I ” 

or engagement, than I did this evening. After 
jeaving Petersburg, they proceeded through some 
of the large towns of Russia to the German 
solonies near the banks of the Dneiper, thence 
to Constantinople, Smyrna, Greece, and the 
lonian Islands, finding, from place to place, a 
geld of service open before them. After a de- 
wention at Zante, in consequence of a serious and 
protracted illness, he returned home through 
july, Switzerland and France. On the review 
of this journey he thus writes: “My mind was 
ealm and peaceful, though humbled in the feeling 
of my weakness and numerous imperfections. | 
am abundantly convinced, that, in my own 
sirength, as a rational creature, I can do nothing 
to promote the dear Master’s work ; but I have 
{ith to believe that, through His Spirit strength- 
ening me, I can do all that he requires of me.” 

Soon after his return, he says, “I seem to 
have repeated evidence that the Lord is calling 
me to publie service, but I am often much 
afraid, and desire never to speak in His name 
but when he is graciously pleased to furnish the 
power.” His communications being much to 
the comfort and edification of his friends, he was 
recorded as an approved minister in the Fifth 
month, 1820. He observes that this placed 
him in an awful situation, and adds, “ May the 
great Preserver of men be near to sustain and 
support me under every trial, and to prevent me 
from doing anything which might tend to injure 
His great and good cause.” 

In the year 1822, our dear friend again 
visited the continent of Europe. He went forth, 
as he remarks, in simple faith, not being able to 
see far before him, but as he was careful to 
ollow the leadings of his Divine Master, the 
path of duty beeame clear, and he was made an 
instrument of great usefulness to his fellow- 
creatures. At Vienna and Verona he was the 
means of diffusing widely, amongst persons con- 
nected with the principal governments of Eu- 
rope, a knowledge of the iniquities of the African 
Slave-trade ; he also pleaded the cause of the 
oppressed Greeks, for whom he obtained some 
important privileges; and that of the persecuted 
W aldenses of Piedmont, who, in consequence 
of his exertions, gained increased liberty of con- 
‘cence, After some religious service amongst 
this people, and also in Switzerland, Germany 
and France, he was favoured to return home in 
salety; and in a review of the mercies received, 
he says, “deeply humbled in thankfulness that 
my dear Master had preserved those who were 
saa ‘o me, and brought me back to them in 
\ Possession of his sweet peace.” 
ile ro aed relations of domestic and social 
al moh aracter shone with peculiar brightness, 
die ne to attract those around him 

essed principle of truth, which, in no 
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common degree, guided him in his daily walk 
through life. He cherished a lively interest in 
the coifort of all, whatever might be their 
station, who were placed within the sphere of 
his immediate influence ; and, with a self-sacri- 
ficing kindness, he sought to promote their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare. lis ear was at all 
times open to the call of human suffering; and 
he was ever ready to use personal exertion, and 
to distribute freely of his substance, for the relief 
of the necessitous. 
(To be continued.) 


From the Non-Slaveholder. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANA- 
GERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA FREE PRO- 
DUCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


In the report which the managers submitted to 
the Association last year, a general view was 
exhibited of the intimate connection between 
slavery, in its various ramifications, and the 
market for its products, by which it is supported. 
Notice was taken of the renewed stimulus which 
the African slave-trade had received from the re- 
duction of the duty on sugar, by which the pro- 
ducts of Cuban and Brazilian slavery were 
brought into competition in the British market 
with the free grown produce of their own colo- 
nial possessions. And it is with poignant re- 
gret, that we have now to state, that the murder- 
ous traffic, by which that slavery is sustained, 
not only continues unabated, but has been greatly 
increased. Vessels built and equipped in the 
United States, and furnished with all the mate- 
rials for the prosecution of this piratical trade, 
still navigate the ocean under protection of the 
American flag; and although, when slaves are 
taken on board, a foreign ensign is usually sub- 
stituted, there can be little doubt that American 
citizens and American capital are frequently en- 
gaged in their transportation. 

So active has this traffic been, that 3000 cap- 
tured slaves were carried to Sierra Leone in two 
months. ‘These were chiefly boys, from six to 
fifteen years of age, who seem to have been pre- 
ferred to older slaves, because a greater number 
of them could be stowed in a given space. 
These, of course, must be considered as a small 
part of the number embarked on the African 
coast. It is almost needless to mention that the 
horrors of this blood-stained traffic, are greatly 
increased by the means adopted for its suppres- 
sion; the vessels employed in its prosecution, 
being constructed for rapid sailing, and there- 
fore allowing a smaller space for the living cargo, 
The illicitness of the traffic often dives those 
who engage in it, to the adoption of barbarous 
expedients, which woald hardly be thought of in 
a legalized commerce. Reports are not wanting 
of whole cargoes of slaves being consigned to the 
deep, when no other method could be devised to 
conceal the employment of the slavers. But 
without taking much account of such cases, we 
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are sufficiently assured that a large per centage ) quent charge of their support during the 
of the slaves who are embarked on the African | period. The well known activity of 4 
shore, are numbered with the dead before they | but too clearly manifests the manner j 
reach their destination in the western world. | these questions are frequently solved 
The mortality on board the slavers, under ordi- We may, however, observe, that it is 
nary circumstances, is well known to be distin- | Cuba alone, nor in Brazil, that slavery js “a ” 
guished from that attendant upon any other|ed at the expense of life. Even in our os 
methods of transporting human beings across the | country—where the great increase of the ea 
Atlantic. population is supposed to indicate a milder a 
This waste of human life is, therefore, one | tem than that which exists in some other o).... 
part of the cost, at which the slave grown sugars | —it has been shown from statistica| fects, and 
of Cuba and Brazil are brought into the market. | unquestionable arguments, that slaves do ve 
But this is not the whole, nor perhaps the worst. | reach the ordinary limit of human existence _ 
The Cuban slave is said to be urged, by the} This view of the subject appears to be to 
most cruel treatment, to labour on an average | little regarded by the opponents of slavery as 
seventeen hours in the day; so that the usual | well as by its advocates. We are accustomed 
duration of life, while labouring in the field, is | to look on the evils and oppressions of slavery 
estimated at about ten years. If this is an ap-|as they affect the rights and comforts of tis 
proximation to the truth, it is evident that the re-| slaves, and here we have an ample field on hich 
duced price, at which the slave-grown sugar of | to expatiate. 
that island is obtained, when compared with the On this subject, the remarks of a valuable 
product of compensated labour, is actually the| Friend, who a few years ago travelled through 
price of blood. Does not this present a motive | several sections of this country, may be appro 
too forcible to be resisted, for using our best ex- | priately introduced. ° 
ertions to turn the stream of commerce into a “ In being a little in contact with slavery, jp jis 
less polluted channel? Could we consent to re-| sad reality, in observing its effects, and pond te 
ceive sugar at any price, when its production is | ing them in my heart, I see that it is not simply 
known to involve such an appalling destruction | cruel and debasing, but ealculated to retard the 
of human life? consummation of those blessings which the 
But without professing an acquaintance, which | Saviour of men came and died to secure. [The 
we cannot possibly obtain, with the interior | slave] cannot indeed be entirely deprived of the 
arrangements of the planters in Cuba and Brazil, | benefits of a Saviour’s death, or the gilt of that 
we may form a tolerable conception of their | Spirit and Life which visits all hearts, the prooi 
general procedure, from the examination of un-| of which some of them strikingly evince ; but 
questionable facts. ‘That an active trade in Afri- | the slaveholders too often succeed in bringing 
ean slaves is prosecuted from the ports of Cuba} men and women, in the nineteenth century, into 
and Brazil, in defiance of law and the faith of} a state of spiritual perception, little better than 
treaties, is clearly ascertained. Such a trade | that of the Gentiles, who lived before the coming 
indicates a pressing demand for slaves, and in-| of Christ in the flesh ; of whom it might be said 
deed could not exist without it. This demand’ that gross darkness covered them. Had these 
is an evidence that the labouring class is not kept considerations more place, would not some who 
up by natural increase, or that the culture of | ]ove Him who has begotten them again into a 
slave-grown produce is extending too rapidly to | lively hope, more continually and prayerlully 
be sustained without a foreign supply of labour-| remember these children of oppression and dark- 
ers. Under these circumstances, the demand | ness, whom He calls to be partakers of this 
for labour evidently presses hard upon the supply ; lively hope; that the prayers of such would be 
and the treatment to which the slaves are sub-| heard, and the present darkness of many be 
jected, will necessarily be calculated to render | turned into light in the Lord! Great as is the 
the quantum of their labour as nearly adequate | severity often exercised upon their physical 
as possible to the pressing demand. The life | frames, I consider the spiritual bondage ol the 
and strength of a negro slave, become the sub-| slave the heavier crime.” 
ject of mercantile caleulation. Hence, unavoida-} But we do not often reflect upon the absolute 
bly arises the question, whether it is most econo- | destruction of life which slavery occasions on \'s 
mical to raise a slave from infaney, liable to all} native soil. Yet this is one of its darkest tex 
the casualties of childhood and youth, or to pur-| tures. Of the children born among slaves, 4 
chase one already grown from the hold of a} much greater proportion unquestionably perish 
slaver. Or whether the interests of the planters | during infancy than among the free. ‘The pro! 
are most advanced by imposing an amount of | of this fact must be deduced from reasoning © 
toil which in a few years will exhaust the strength | the nature of the case, rather than statistic! 
of the labourer, and leave a vacancy to be filled | statements. The labours to which slave mothers 
by fresh importation, or by affording to the 
servile classa reasonable opportunity of reaching 
the usual limits of human life, with the conse- 
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are subjected, at a period when their attention duty in enforeing order and obedience to the law. 
gaght to be chiefly devoted to their children, ift understand the proposition of the honourable 
renders it impossible to afford the aid which their Senator from New Hampshire, he intends no=- 
helpless condition demands. A greater mortality | thing more than to give security to property. 
among the infantile class appears the inevitable | He proposes nothing beyond this. ‘This is the 
consequence of the system. But with regard to} whole matter under consideration. But gentle- 
those Who arrive at maturity, the decennial men say this is an unpropitious moment to intro- 
enumerations fully sustain the conclusion that | duce a question of this sort. And why unpro- 
the numbers who reach the later periods of life, | pitious? Because, if I understand them rightly 
sre much below what they ought to be, if slavery | —and I learn the fact for the first time—a mob 
and freedom were equally conducive to lon-| has assailed the office of a newspaper in this 
sevit. city, and has rendered it uninhabitable. Well, 
~ Connecting this fact with the undeniable one, | how does this connect itself with the question of 
that slave-holding and slave-trading, foreign and slavery? Why, it is said that from this office a 
domestic, owe their vitality to the market for} newspaper issues, which is called an abolition 
slave-cultured products; we are naturally led to| paper. Suppose all this to be true, it is added 
inquire upon whom the guilt and responsibility | by the Senator from New Hampshire, that this 
of this curtailment of human existence must ulti- | paper is conducted in a temperate manner, that 
mately test. Slavery is an extended system, | itemploys temperate language, addresses itself to 
composed of various parts, yet all connected and | the reason and the understanding of the public, and 
dependent upon each other. It is marked in its | nocomplaint has been made againstitby the public. 
incipient stages with blood, literally and actually | Well, how far this mobocratic action is to be 
shed; in subsequent periods it shortens the lives | attributed to another event which has happened 
of its vietims, in a less obvious, but not less cer-| in this District, is not for me to say. Some 
tain manner. ‘The first acts of the tragedy are | gentlemen seem to suppose that it has some con- 
admitted to be criminal; can those which follow | nection with it. If it has, [ am unable to see it. 
be innocent? If they are not, at what point} ‘The Senator from New Hampshire then intro- 
does the guilt disappear? If the African slaver | duces a measure, and proposes to make the corpo- 
js guilty, can the merchant who supplies the | ration liable’for the damages committed, in case 
capital, or the consumer who supports the mer- | they refuse to do their duty and enforce the law. 
chant, plead entire innocence? ‘The answers | Well, such a law exists in many of the States, 
to these questions, refine and sublimate them as | But it is said that this is a very peculiar state of 
we may, indicate the importance and the neces-| things. Here was an abolition press at work in 
sity of the work in which this Association has | this building. Let me ask gentlemen whether 
engaged, they propose to stop the operations of the press— 
whether, in other words, they propose to take 
away from it its freedom? It seems to me that 
we might learn a lesson, if we would, from what 
is going on on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The agitation of this question alone—the freedom 
of the press—has overthrown many of the 
thrones of Europe. 

Do you propose by measures of violence, or 
by any other mode, to put an end to the discus- 
sion of the subject, either by speeches or through 
the medium of the press?) Whoever undertakes 
a work of this description has an herculean 
task upon his hands—a task which he will find 
himself wholly incompetent to accomplish. Well, 
why is it that the Senate flies in the face of this 
measure, and objects to its reception? And I 
put it to the calm consideration of the Senator 
from South Carolina, and those who think with 
him, whether the inference I have made will not 
be made throughout the country, and whether it 
will not be considered everywhere an assault 
upon the liberty of the press and of speech ? 
Whether it will not be irresistible, and whether 
it will not make a lasting impression upon the 
public mind? I think the people will reason in 
this way upon the subject, and that they wil 
hold out to us, as the duty of this body, to take 
the subject into consideration. Send it to a 




































(To be continued. ) 





EXTRACT FROM SENATOR DAVIS’S SPEECH. 


lam not very apt to be carried away by any 
of the excitements that sometimes have existence 
in this chamber ; and I cannot say, at this mo- 
ment, that I participate at all in the excitement 
which seems to exist in the minds of many gen- 
tlemen here. What is the question that is pre- 
sented for this body to decide? A_ stranger, 
coming into this chamber, would suppose that 
we had some measure under consideration which 
concerned the deepest interests of slavery—that 
we were about to pass judgment upon some ques- 
tion affecting that great interest—that we were 
about to legislate upon the subject in some way 
that would affect it in a manner injurious to the 
rights of those who own property of this descrip- 
tion. Now, I think that whoever has listened 
to the reading of this bill, must be satisfied that 
there is no such thing contained in it. If I un- 
derstand it, it proposes nothing which has any 
special reference, under any construction that 
can be given to it, to that particular description 
of property. We have laws which make muni- 
cipal corporations liable for damage resulting 
‘om violence done to property by popular 
tumults, where such corporation is remiss in its 
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committee, let it be examined, and not presume, 
as the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
does, that because its provisions do not cover the 
whole subject, it cannot be made to cover the 
whole. If it does not answer the views of gen- 


this subject go to the public in the form 
it now presents itself—as a bill presen 
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tlemen, it can be made to doso. Then, why fly | to have some indirect connection with ie . 
in its face? Why take this very unusual course | tion of slavery. Let us take, sir, a more male 


roperty 
» and denied admic 


of refusing to receive the measure at all? Why, 
simply because by construction and inference, it 
is supposed to have some connection with the 
question of slavery. Now, is this wise? Is it 
prudent? Does it best accomplish the object 
which gentlemen have in view, which is to pro- 
tect this kind of property? I hope a little con- 
sideration will induce gentlemen to change the 
course they have adopted on this subject, and to 

ermit this measure to take the usual course of 
legislation, Suppose we do come to a discussion 
on the question, where, let me ask gentlemen, is 
the harm of discussion? Why, gentlemen ask, 
what right have you to discuss our rights of pro- 
perty in slaves? By what authority do you 
claim the privilege of inquiring into this matter ? 
Sir, we may have no right to disturb this right of 
property ; we may have no right to affect the 
title to it in any way; no such rights may be 
claimed. Nevertheless, no one will deny to any 
citizen the right to discuss the character of pro- 
perty of this kind, and the effect which laws 
have upon such property. Who denies this 
right, and where is it denied? It belongs to 
freedom of discussion, to the freedom of specula- 
tion which exists in every free and untrammeled 
mind. Men may advance very absurd notions ; 
they may reason very preposterously ; they may 
reach very absurd conclusions; but while the 
whole matter lies in discussion, very little, in my 
judgment, is gained by terming that discussion 
incendiary in its character. Why, do you ex- 
pect to satisfy the public mind, when mankind 
discusses the question of slavery, however im- 
portant it may be to any portion of this country, 
and express their opinions in regard to it—do 
you expect to put them under foot by saying it 
is incendiary? If any gentleman flatters himself 
with hopes and expectations of this description, 
he is doomed to be disappointed. ‘This discus- 
sion will go on—and the way to meet error is 
by confronting it with truth. Let the discussion 
go on; let it be free everywhere. My own 
opinion is, that all considerate minds, here and 
everywhere, are entirely disposed to adhere to 
the guarantees and compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, and, instead of being weakened by discus- 
sion, they are at every step strengthened; they 
at every step become firmer and stronger bonds 
of Union. Let no one try, if he can, to sup- 
press discussion. Every attempt to stop it will 
result, as in Europe, in one general sentiment, 
which will trample under foot the power that 
attempts to suppress it. This will be the effect 
of such attempts. I invite, then, my friends to 
meet this question boldly, fearlessly, and not let 


view of the subject—one that accords better With 
the character of high minded men. Let jt tak, 
its course here. Let it go to a committee, |e, 
that committee examine it; and if it does yo: 
from any cause, meet your approbation whey j; 
comes to be considered, then let other measures 
take its place—let it take its fate. But nothing, 
sir, is to be gained by this unusual course, | 
assure the gentlemen who represent this slave 
interest, that instead of gaining they lose much, 
very much. 

Why, Mr. President, cannot every genileman 
see, and see plainly, that when this bill comes tw 
be published, when the terms in which it is con- 
ceived come to be read and understood, it wil! 
be seen that it is a measure differing in no essen- 
tial point from laws existing in many of the {ree 
States and free countries every where—and, as a 
Senator near me says, in some of the slave states 
—making corporations, under certain cireum- 
stances, liable for the violence of mobs? And 
whoever takes the ground that this bill has been 
brought in at an unpropitious moment, and for 
that reason denies iis admission, assumes a re- 
sponsibility that he will sincerely wish by and 
by to get rid of. What have we to do with the 
present movement, sir—with the particular and 
peculiar circumstances which surround the ques- 
tion? In my judgment, nothing at all. I do 
not undertake to say what the motives were of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, in introdue- 
ing this bill; it does not become me to inquire 
into them, It is enough for me to know, that il 
the printing office of the Union or National In- 
telligencer were assailed and injured by a mob, 
that it would be my duty to inquire how it hap- 
pened, and whether further provisions were re- 
quired, in addition to the present laws of tie 
District, in order to suppress such disturbances. 
The care and deliberation I should feel myseli 
bound, under such circumstances, to exercise 
with regard to the property of others, I should 
exercise in this case. The same measure of jus- 
tice I should mete out in other cases, I woul 
mete out in this. The protection which I would 
feel it my duty to give to the property of others, 
under all circumstances, I would give in this 
case. And if it turns out that this care 
is unworthily bestowed, that it has not re 
quired legislation, then let it take its destny. 
I think the question is a very plain one. 
Things are brought in and made to bear strongly 
on the minds of gentlemen which do not belong 
to this question at all. I shall vote for the - 
ception of the bill, in order that 1t may take the 
usual course of legislation.—Vat. Era. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


MEN. 

The man whose heart is in. measure brought 
ander the mellowing influence of the love of 
God—which of necessity produces love toward 
is fellow man—can scarcely contemplate a 
nore cheering feature in the future history of the 
orld, than that which indicates a fulfilment of 
those prophecies that point to the coming of a 
jay, when the nations of the world shall beat 
heir swords into plough-shares—when the 
cnowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as 
ihe waters do the sea—when the arts of peace 
hall have thoroughly eradicated those of conten- 
son, and the kingdoms of this world shall have 
yecome the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ. When this day shall fully come, no 
nan knoweth; but we do know that it can only 
be by individual submission to the Cross of 
Christ, which will bring our wills into subjec- 
ion to the Divine will, and introduce each one 
of us into that harmony of the Divine nature, 
which John Woolman so beautifully speaks of, 
and which will qualify us to join in the aspiration, 
placed at the head of this article. 

As individuals of the great human family be- 
come leavened into the. peaceable spirit and 
meekness of Jesus, they will be as salt in the 
earth, which will communicate its savour to those 
around them, and thus operate upon govern- 
ments, and give to the character of their admi- 
nistrations, a tone in full unison with this blessed 
doctrine of the Gospel. 

In looking over an address recently issued by 
the people of Carlisle and its vicinity, in Eng- 
land, to those of France, my attention was 
arrested by the following strong paragraph which 
closes the communication : 


_ “Brethren of France! If in past times our fore- 
fathers forgot that they were neighbours and 
brethren, now when a generation of peace between 
us has promoted the harmony and blessedness of 
this relation, let no bitterness pain us, no jealousy 
divide; but let us unite in diffusing the blessings 
ot knowledge and Christianity throughout the 
world. Letus inscribe upon our banners the motto 
of the Prince of Peace. Let the eagle and the 
lon be replaced by the dove and the lamb; and 
ior the future, and forever, let us eradicate from 
ourminds every feeling of bitterness, which would 
destroy the mutual faith and confidence of interna- 
tional friendship.” 


Were the spirit of the dove and lamb suffered 

0 prevail in every one, over that of the eagle 
and the lion, how inealculably would the general 
good be promoted, and how gloriously would be 
ushered in that blessed day, which the annointed 
eve of the Prophet so distinctly beheld, though 
afar off, and the prospect of which constrained 
im to “ery out and shout,’’—great is the Holy 

One of Israel—Jehovah is my strength and my 
‘ong—Praise the Lord, for Ephraim shall no 
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more envy Judah, nor shall Judah any more vex 


oy EARTH, PEACE—GOOD WILL TOWARD | Ephraim. 7. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


A measure being under examination in the 
British Parliament, in which the ministers were 
supposed to be attempting to encroach on the 
freedom of the press, Sheridan exclaimed : 
“Give them a corrupt House of Lords; give 
them a venal House of Commons; give them a 
tyrannical Prince; give them a truckling Court 
—and let me have an unfettered press, and I will 
defy them to encroach one hair’s breadth on the 
liberties of England. 


* BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY.” 


“T prayed for direction, and saw clearly, that 
plainness of dress and behaviour best became a 
Christian, and that for the following reasons : 

1. The Apostle expressly forbids women pro- 
fessing godliness, to let their adorning be in 
apparel, allowing them no other ornament than 
that of a meek and quiet spirit. 

2. I saw the reasonableness of the command, 
and proved it good for a proud heart to wear the 
plain and modest livery of God’s children. 

3. It tended to open my mouth, for when I 
appeared like the world, in Babylonish garments, 
I had its esteem, and knew not how to part with 
it. But when I shewed by my appearance that 
I considered myself as a stranger and foreigner, 
none can know (but by trying) what an influ- 
ence it has on our whole conduct, and what a 
fence it is, to keep us from sinking into the spirit 
of the world. For there is no medium; they 
who are conformed to the fashions, customs and 
maxims of the world, must embrace the spirit 
also, and they shall find the esteem they seek, 
for the world will love its own. But let them 
also remember this word, ‘ The friendship of the 
world is enmity with God.’ 

4. | saw myself as a steward, who must 
render an account for every talent, and that it 
was my privilege to have the smiles of God on 
every moment of my time or penny of money 
which I laid out. 

5. I saw clearly that the helping my fellow 
creatures in their need, was both more rational 
and more pleasant than spending my substance 
on superfluities ; and as lam commanded to love 
my neighbour as myself, and to consider all done 
to the household of faith as done to Christ, surely 
I ought not only to suffer my superfluity to give 
way to their necessity, but also (as occasion may 
require,) my necessities to their extremities. 

6. But it is not only the talent of money, but 
of time, which is thrown away by conformity to 
the world, entangling us in a thousand little 
engagements, which a dress entirely plain, cuts 
through at once. 

7. The end usually proposed by young per- 
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sons in their dress, is such as a devout soul 
would disapprove. A heathen may say, it will 
promote my being comfortably settled in life ; 
but [ believe the Lord appoints the bounds of our 
habitation, and that ‘ Vo good thing will he 
withhold from those who walk uprightly.’ 1 
have therefore nothing to do, but to commend 
myself to God, in holy obedience, and to leave 
every step of my life, to be guided by his will. 
I will therefore make ‘it my rule, to be clean and 
neat, but in the plainest things, according to my 
station: and whenever I thought on the subject, 
these words would pass through my mind with 
power, For so the holy women of old adorned 
themselves.” Mary Frietcuer. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1848. 





In our 29th number, an article was introduced,— 
“Sketches of the history of education,’’—which 
from its length, may possibly have deterred some 
of our readers from its careful perusal. The im- 
portance of the subject appears sufficient to justify 
the editor in submitting a few observations, though 
a little out of season, to the consideration of his 
readers. 

In every community the proper education of the 
youth must necessarily be considered an object of 
primary importance. Among the Carribs, the most 
savage tribes of the western world, we are told that 
at an early period the food of the boys was sus- 
pended aloft, and the hardy urchins were required 
to pierce it with their arrows, before they were 
permitted to eat. Among uncivilized nations, in 
general, the endurance of pain without flinching, 
or evidence of weakness, usually constitutes a part 
of the education of youth. With them, as with 
the most civilized and refined, the object is to pre- 
pare them for the sphere in which they are expected 
tomove, In a community of Christians, the pri- 
mary object of parents and teachers ought un- 
questionably to be, to impress on the minds of 
their youthful charge, both by precept and ex- 
ample, the great principles of christianity; and to 
inculeate those habits of rectitude which the 
spirit of the gospel, when followed and obeyed, 
never fails toestablish. It was the testimony of the 
Most High respecting his servant Abraham, that 
he would command his children and his household 
after him, and they should keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
might bring upon Abraham that which he. had 
spoken of him. And a prominent part of the 
mission of John, the forerunner of the Messiah, was 
to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord. 
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But the establishment of sound religioys 
ments and habits, though an essential, is Dot the 
only object of the education of youth. Th. Z 
quisition of knowledge to qualify them for Occupy 
with advantage, their respective stations ip life : 
the part which seminaries are usually expecte, 
supply. In the article to which reference has boo. 
made, we find that Luther, the great reformer »: 
education as well as of religion, was of the opir 
that the children of the poor, whose lives wer, 
course expected to be passed mostly in toil, oy. 
to spend a portion of each day in the pursu;; 
learning: the rest being employed in occupations 
preparatory to their future engagements in |jo 
This suggests a consideration, which is probaby 
worthy of more attention from those who have the 
oversight of youth, than it has usually obtained, 

The declaration of our Saviour; the poor ye 
have always with you, must, from the nature of 
things, be unalterably true. The great mass , 
men must be dependent on the labour of thei; 
hands for their daily support, and this ought not to 
be forgotten in the establishment of our systems 
of education. Itis usually admitted that in every 
seminary, a part only of the hours which are not 
devoted to sleep, can be advantageously employed 
in literary and scientific pursuits. What then isto 
be done with the rest of the day? In schools there 
are generally several hours in each day that are 


Ret. 


unoccupied in any rational engagements, When 
boys spend the intervals of study in any kind of 
play, we may reasonably enquire, whether they 
are then learning what they ought to practice when 
they become men. Are they acquiring a capacity 
for future usefulness in life? The exercise may 
be conducive to health ; but diversion, not health, 
is the object of pursuit. Would it not be much 
more rational to furnish the exercise essential to 
health, through the medium of some useful occupa- 
tion? If active employment, for acquiring the 
means of support, is to constitute the business 0! 
the man, can the habit of industry, judiciously dis 
rected, be too early established * If we look into 
the history of the great men who have instructed 
and edified the world, and inquire in what trait 0! 
their character they all agree, we shall probably 
find it was their indefatigable industry. If, while 
the opinions and habits of a child are forming, 
under the eye of the parent or tutor, care was taken 
to impress the conviction, that time is not to be 
wasted, but regularly directed to some useful a d 
reasonable object; if they were taught that the in- 
tervals of study are to be filled by useful labour, 
and the recesses from labour occupied by attention 
to study, there is reason to apprehend that the 
succeeding generation would exhibit a grea! ims 
provement upon the present, and the num 
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3 aol. 
But the object principally in view, when these 


remarks were commenced, was to solicit attention 
to the principles partially developed in Trotzendorf's 
system. 

in every seminary where a large number of 

routh are collected together, the establishment and 
maintenance of order, fretjacutly constitute an ob- 

‘oct of great difficulty and embarrassment. In the 
overnment of schools, it not unfrequently happens, 
that the teachers and pupils are arrayed in oppo- 
sition to each other. In despotic governments, the 
mass of the people, if they retain the spirit and 
energy of men, must be separated in feeling and 
interest, from those in authority. But where 
covernments are administered upon correct princi- 
ples, and exercised to promote the security and 
happiness of the people at large, every man, who 
onderstands his position in society, must be con- 
rinced that his interest, as wellas duty, requires 
that the government should be sustained. So in 
the economy of schools, of whatever grade or 
description, if the discipline is established upon 
proper principles, and directed to its legitimate ob- 
ject, the pupils are no less interested in its main- 
tenance than the tutors. 

Whatever the system of government may be, 
especially in large seminaries, it is of great im- 
portance that it should recommend itself to the 
judgment, both of those who are to administer, and 
to those who are to be subject to it. Of course all 
arbitrary restraints, which are not founded upon 
principles of justice or necessity, ought to be rigidly 
excluded. Supposing then the discipline adapted 


to its legitimate object, the preservation and | 


happiness of the pupils, and their advancement in 
the way in whieh their own enlightened judgment 
would convince them they ought to go, an important 
advantage would unquestionably arise, from a ju- 
dicious and persevering effort to impress their 
minds with a just conception of the nature and ob- 
ject of the existing discipline. 

In every assemblage, whether composed of 

adults or of children, a certain species of discipline 
is essential, to which men, no less than children, 
must submit : and that disciptine being designed 
to facilitate the attainment of an object which all 
are desirous to effect, the presiding officer who is 
appointed to see that onder i is observed, is no more 
interested in its maintenance, than any other mem- 
ber of the assemblage. So in the economy of 
schools; the great leading principle of order is the 
law which religion and morality enjoins. Every 
pupil, who forms a just estimate of things, must 
readily perceive that the maintenance of a govern- 
ment which is calculated to prevent the violation of 
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ie and profligate characters be sensibly dimin- | the Divine law, involves the interest and happiness 
ue 


of the pupils, quite as fully as those of the tutors. 
Here then there is no place for two opposite parties ; 
the interests of teachers and pupils are the same. 
If any disposition exists between them to counter- 
act each other, it must be the result of ignorance 
or perverseness. And the same or similar observa- 
tions may be applied, to the support of the disci- 
pline, in its various ramifications, which can be 
shown to be necessarily and clearly conducive to 
the preservation and advancement of the pupils. 
The tutors and pupils, though occupying ditlerent 
stations, and acting different parts, having essen- 
tially one object and one interest, can be arrayed 
against each other from no other cause than error 
in judgment, or perversity of design, on one side 
or the other. 

Now it may be safely admitted, that a large 
majority of those who enter our seminaries of 
learning, are virtuously, rather than viciously in- 
clined ; and that where a school is grossly corrupt, 
it has become so by the influence of a few; and 
that influence has been brought into operation by 
instilling a belief that the pupils had an interest op- 
posed to that of the tutors. Probably nothing 
would contribute more to counteract this inference, 
than the manifestation on the part of the tutors of 
a willinguess to enter, as far as possible, into the 
feelings of their pupils; to listen patiently to their 
complaints, and to redress them if reasonable ; or 
if they are not, to explain their unsoundness. If 
we would make boys and girls act like men and 
women, we should treat them as such ; and if we 
desire that they should deserve our confidence, we 
should let them see that we are willing to repose 
confidence in them. The teacher who would have 
his authority respected, should be careful never to 
use it capriciously, and to let his influence govern his 
pupils, whenever authority can be dispensed with, 

When the concerns of a seminary are conducted 
upon correct principles, there can be very little 
doubt that a majority of the pupils may, by proper 
attention, be convinced that it isso; and where 
the judgment is clearly convinced, an essential 
part of the work is accomplished. In political sci- 
ence, the happiest government is that which is sus- 
tained by well regulated public opinion. So in the 
economy of seminaries, the most desirable disci- 
pline is that which is supported by the enlightened 
attachment of the pupils. In governments and 
schools, the more the people or pupils govern 
themselves, by a just regard to their moral and 
religious obligations, without refetence to the re- 
straints of Jaw, the better. In both itis a good 
maxim, not to legislate too much. In both, au- 
thority is most respected, if it appears only when 
its presence is needed. 
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The readers of the Review were informed in 
No, 32, that on the night of the 15th ult. seventy- 
seven slaves escaped from Washington in a north- 
ern vessel, but were quickly captured by a steamer 
and taken back to the city. Though there was not 
the slightest reason to suppose that the Editor of 
the National] Era, or any pérson in his employment, 
was connected directly or indirectly with this 
escape, a large company collected, with an evi- 
dent design of destroying the office, or inducing 
the Editor to remove from the district. While 
this measure was pending, and before the result 
could be known, J. P. Hale, from New Hampshire, 
offered for the consideration of the Senate, a bill 
copied substantially from a law existing in Mary- 
land, to render corporations responsible for property 
destroyed by a mob. 

Though the act proposed was similar in its pro- 
visions, not only to the Maryland law, but to laws 
now in force in a number of states, and evidently 
designed to secure the property of peaceable citi- 
vens against the assaults of lawless depredators, 
the southern members were aroused to the highest 
pitch of indignation, and denounced the movement 
as an unauthorized invasion of their rights. This 
drew from John Davis, of Massachusetts, some 
temperate and judicious remarks, of which a sum- 
mary is given in the present number at page 533. 
Of the fate of these recaptured slaves, a mourn- 
ful account is given in a letter dated 22d ult., 
from J. S. Slingerland, Member of Congress from 
New York, and published in the Albany Evening 
Journal. 

He states that on the evening of the 21st, as he 
was passing near the railroad depot, he sawa large 
number of coloured persons round one of the cars, 
some of whom were exhibiting strong manifesta- 
tions of grief, which induced him to draw nearer 
and examine the cause. In the car, upon which 
their attention was fixed, he found fifty coloured 
persons, some of whom were nearly as white as 
himself. They were mostly composed of the fugi- 
tives who had attempted to gain their liberty in 
the Pearl. About half of them were females, a 
few of whom were slightly tinged with the African 
hue, and were beautiful and finely formed. The 
men were ironed together, and the whole group 
looked sad and dejected. In the midst of the car 
stood the notorious slave-dealer of Baltimore, who 
had purchased the men and women around him, 
and was about taking his departure for Georgia. 
Some of the coloured people, both on the outside 
and within the car, were weeping bitterly. It ap- 
peared that many families were on the point of 
separation. Wives were there to take leave of 
their husbands, and husbands of their wives; 
children of their parents, and parents of their 


children. The tenderest ties of humanity y 

; nd Wee 
ruthlessly severed by this brutalizing tray, \ 
man, in the meridian of life, begged to see hy. wil 
He protested that she was free ; that she } 
papers, and was torn away from him and |, - : 
up in jail. He clambered up to one of the... 
dows to see her, and as she was reaching fory.4,) 
her hand to him, the slavedealer ordered \,,, 
down. The husband and wife, with tears strear., 
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ing down their cheeks, besought him to permit 
them to speak to each other; but he was knocked 
down from the car and ordered away. 

What renders this case more intensely painfy| js 
that a number of these slaves were, previously 
their attempted elopement, in a state of compara: 
tive comfort, being employed as domestics in far). 
lies, and quite unacquainted with the toils and 
privations to which they must be exposed in the 
cane or cotton-fields of the south and west. 
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The heaviest denunciations are thundered forth 
by the advocates of slavery against those whites 
who were engaged in this abortive attempt to 
secure the freedom of the fugitives. With the 
deepest conviction of the inconsistency of slavery 
with the principles and spirit of the Christian re. 
ligion, we freely admit that this is not the proper 
method of seeking to redress the evils of the sysiem. 
The cause of universal emancipation is too good to 
court or tolerate alliance with any other than open 
and honourable means. The man of correct moral 
principles will render either active or passive obe- 
dience to the laws. If they demand of him any 
act incompatible with his convictions of religious 
obligation, they will be met by open refusal and 
manly remonstrance, not by secret and furtive 
violation. Such was the conduct of the Apostles 
when commanded to teach no more in the name 
of Jesus. 

But what are we to think of the religion and hu- 
manity of those who have condemned their poor 
trembling dependents to the pangs of a final sepa- 
ration, from all that nature holds dear, and to the 
horrors of an untried servitude, under a burning 
sun, because they had caught a little of that love 
of freedom, which they could not fail to hear ex- 
tolled as the choicest of blessings, living as they 
did in the capital of a nation loudly proclaiming 
itself the most free and enlightened on the globe. 
The indurating influence of slavery is forcibly 
illustrated by the fact, stated in the letter above 
noticed, that the first who struck a bargain with 
the Baltimore trader, was a professed minister of 
the gospel; and that another, bearing a similar 
appellation, entered into friendly and familiar co. 
versation with this trader, while surrounded by 
his weeping captives, apparently as unmoved by 
the heart-rending scene before them, as if te 
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sims had been cattle or swine. Is it not time 
o> advocates of humanity to arise and declare 
soe capital of the United States shall no longer 
be disgraced with a system so revolting to the sen- 
ments of a Christian and civilized community ? 
ind while we indulge a feeling of unmingled ab- 
horrence for the cruelties which slavery carries in 
vs train, may we not justly bring the question se- 
rously home, what is it that gives vitality to the 
evstemt By whose capital is it supported, and by 
«hose custom is it fed? How long could slavery 
be maintained in this country if left to its avowed 
jefenders, unaided, either directly or indirectly, by 
those who conscientiously believe that personal 


freedom is an inalienable right ? 





From the copious notices of the life of William 
Allen, which are found in preceding numbers 
of the Review, our readers may probably not 
expect to meet with anything further on the sub- 
‘oct, Yet when we consider the remarkable ac- 
ivityof this Friend—the space which he occupied, 
not only among the energetic philanthropists of 
his day, but in the most important concerns of our 
own religious society—the firmness with which he 
maintained the peculiar doctrines of Friends—and 
the disinterested manner in which he employed 
his extraordinary influence over the great ones of 
the earth, to promote the happiness or alleviate 
the sufferings of our fellow men—it is apprehended 
that many readers of the Review will feel an in- 
terest in the perusal of the account which was 
givenof him by the Friends among whom he spent 
the greater part of his active and useful life, and 
who were of course best qualified to judge of his 
character and appreciate the value of his religious 
services. We have therefore inserted in the pre- 
sent number a part of the testimony of Grace 
Church Street Monthly Meeting respecting him. 








Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Fifth day, the 27th ult., Isaac C. Fau.is, 
to Mary C., daughter of Joseph Bonsall, 
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Drev,—On the 20th of Second month last, aged 
66 years, at his residence in Hannibal, Missouri, 
Tuomas ALBRIGHT, a member of the Religious 


Society of Friends, and within a few years from the 
north of England. 


—, In Weare, N. H., on the 2d of 4th month, 
Resecca B., wife of Moses Sawyer, aged 35. 
_This dear friend, by the sweetness of her dispo- 
‘ion, and the unassuming gentleness of her man- 
ners, had endeared herself to a large circle of ac- 
q ‘aintances, Particularly was she the friend of 
Ue corrowing and the oppressed ; and in the spirit 
‘her Divine Master “ spoke gently to the erring.” 
or the restoration of the wretched victims of 
_pPetite, and for the deliverance of the bondman, 
en ever ready to do what she thought was 
equired of her, and endeavoured to interest her 
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friends also in their behalf. Although bound to 
this world by many strong ties, she was enabled, 
through Divine Goodness, to sever them all, and 
yield up her own will in entire submission to the 
will of her Heavenly Father. In her last sickness 
she observed that she felt as though she might 
almost be compared to the barren fig tree—that it 
was only through the atoning meditation of her 
Saviour she hoped for final acceptance. But such 
was her assurance of the goodness and mercy of 
her Heavenly Father, that she completely triumph- 
ed over Death, and often expressed a wish to de- 
part; but earnestly desired to be preserved in pa- 
tience until it should please Him to take her home. 

She was anxious not to say a word too much; 
but when her duty was made clear, she was faith- 
ful in bestowing advice and admonition on her 
friends and neighbours. This she was enabled to 
do much to her satisfaction, and, we trust, to their 
instruction and encouragement. 

A few hours before her decease, she remarked 
that she believed her work was done, and desired 
her husband and friends to be resigned to the 
separation. After much bodily suffering, but in a 
peaceful state of mind, fully conscious that her 
earthly prilgrimage was about to close, she rassed 
calmly away to rest in “the bosom of her Father 
and her God.” Her peaceful resignation and 
triumphant end, exemplify, as we believe, the truth 
of that consoling assurance, ‘“‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord; they rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them.” 


— 
From the Westminster Review. 


ANIMAL INSTINCTS, 


After all that has been written by naturalists 
and philosophers upon the subject of Instinct, 
Paley’s definition of that faculty is perhaps the 
best in few words that has been given. LHe 
says, “ An instinct is a propensity prior to ex- 
perience, and independent of instruction ;’’ and 
it is a want of attention to this simple proposi- 
tion that has led to the confounding two perfectly 
distinct faculties—Instinct and Reason. For 
while Instinct, in the words of Archbishop 
Whately, is invariably a blind impulse “ towards 
some end which the agent does not aim at or 
perceive,” Reason, on the other hand, may be 
said to lead the agent to take certain steps, in 
order to bring about some end which he does aim 
at and perceive. 

It is the confusion of ideas above spoken of 
which has given rise to a denial of the exercise 
of reason by the inferior animals. Man, claiming 
for himself the exclusive possession of reason, 
as raising him high in the seale of being above 
“the beasts that perish,’’ has been but too ready 
to refer all their actions to the “ blind impulse ”’ 
by him named instinct ; but, properly studied, 
how many animal actions may be discovered, 
which by no possibility can be referred to “a 
propensity prior to experience,” but which are 
readily explicable on the ground of their being 
the result either of instruction or of reflection ! 

Among birds, many beautiful instances are on 
record of departure from their customary instinct 
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prompted modes of nidification. Mr. Couch 
gives the following anecdote of a martin, whose 
proceeding was certainly the result of the exer- 
cise of some faculty of a higher grade than mere 
instinct. 

“An instance is remembered, where, from 
some such cause of suspicion as to the stability 
of the edifice, a martin had recourse to the won- 
derful expedient of working in a straw, as a 
binding beam, along the curve of the structure ! 
The ends were, it seems, secured without diffi- 
culty ; but the efforts of the little builder to bend 
down the arch, formed by the rising of the mid- 
dle, were in vain; for, whenever the pressure 
was removed, it persisted in maintaining its elas- 
ticity. ‘The baffled bird glanced about, as if in 
contemplation of the difficulty, and seemed ready 
to receive any suggestion which might be offered 
till, tired of watching the invariable result of so 
many efforts made in vain, the observer walked 
on. Returning an hour or two afterwards, the 
little architect was observed to have resorted to 
the only plan which could be effectual ; he had 
left the ends free, which thus projected a little 
from the mortar, and the structure was complete 
at last.” 

In the above case of the martin, the influence 
of both instinct and reason must be recognised ; 
by the one faculty the bird was prompted to 
build its nest; by the other it was taught both 
the necessity of deviating from its usual plan of 
building, and the only method of subduing a re- 
fractory adjunct, and rendering it subservient to 
the purpose for which it was employed. 

A similar combination of the influence of 
instinct and reason, is evinced in the proceedings 
of the bird named in the following extract: like- 
wise from Mr. Couch’s volume. 

“The nest of the holm thrush (Tardus visci- 
vorus) is also sometimes modified according to 
circumstances, and evidently from a caleulation 
of what the bulk and weight of the expected 
young ones may require. Its usual site for 
building is among the firmer branches of a tree, 
with little regard to concealment; where, trust- 
ing to the support afforded by those diverging 
branches, it does not follow the example of its 
kindred species, in strengthening the edifice with 
a lining of plaster. On one occasion, however, 
an otherwise excellent situation in a pear-tree lay 
under the inconvenience of having too wide a 
space between two out of the four surrounding 
props; and this portion of the structure was ac- 
cordingly the only part that was strengthened by 
the addition of a firm layer of clay.” 

Among quadrupeds, instances of the exercise 
of this superior faculty, in addition to the per- 
formance of actions from the mere instinctive 
prompting of animal nature, especially among 
the domesticated species, so frequently occur, 
that no one can be ata loss to call to mind many 


apology for introducing them. 
lated by Dr. Whately in his lec 
sonal knowledge. 

“ This cat lived many years in my mother’ 
family, and its feats of sagacity were witnos 
by her, my sisters, and myself. It was know, 
not merely once or twice, but habitually. w .... 
the parlour bell whenever it wished the door ,, 
be opened. Some alarm was excited on the jr 
occasion that it turned bell-ringer. The fay, 
had retired to rest, and in the middle of the nists 
the parlour bell was rung violently : the sleey:rs 
were startled from their repose, and proceeded 
down stairs with poker and tongs, to interrupt, - 
they thought, the predatory movement of soy» 
burglar. But they were agreeably surprised to 
discover that the bell had been rung by pussy, 
who frequently repeated the act whenever s\p 
wanted to get out of the parlour.” 

The second example we quote from \r. 
Couch’s ‘ lilustrations.’ He says,— 

«There was, within my knowledge, in the 
house of my parentage, a small cupboard, jy 
which were kept milk, butter, and other requisites 
for the tea-table; and the door was confined wir) 
a lock, which, from age and frequent use, cou\ 
be easily made to open. ‘To save trouble, the 
key was always kept in the lock, in which it re- 
volved on a very slight impulse. It was ofiena 
subject of remark, that the door of this eupboard 
was found wide open, and the milk or butter 
greatly diminished, without any imaginable rea- 
son, and notwithstanding the persuasion that the 
door had been regularly locked ; but it was aeci- 
dent that led to the detection of the offender, On 
watching carefully, the cat was seen to seat her- 
self on the table, and by repeated patting on the 
side of the bow of the key, it was atlast made to 
turn, when a slight pull on the door caused it to 
move on its hinges. It had proved a fortunate 
discovery for puss, for a long time before she was 
taken in the fact.” 

We ourselves once knew a fine eat which was 
in the habit of lifting the lateh of the back-kitchen 
door of a house in the country, and pushing open 
the door, whenever he wished to get in from his 
rambles inthe garden. Jumping up, puss woul 
catch and hang by the bow of the latch with one 
paw, while with the other he would pull down 
the lever, so as to raise the lateh within; and 
this, perhaps, several times in the course of the 
day, if the door happened to be shut at the time 
ingress was required, . 

It will be readily granted, that ringing bells 
and opening doors form no part of the ordinary 
avocations of feline life, however convenient suc 
acts may prove to the individuals practising thei. 
These actions cannot therefore be considered 3 
properly coming under the denomination © 
instincts, since they were evidently performed 
under the impression that certain consequences 
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«all the cases related they were “acting 
gace in ” 
caih a View 10, and for the sake of, some end, 
«hich was perceived by them. 
From the nature of the medium inhabited by 
ches, it is more than probable that numerous 
manifestations of instinct among them escape our 
spervation. ‘Their migrations are, however, 
well known to be undertaken in obedience to an 
stinetive impulse compelling them to seek 
proper localities for the deposition of their ova. 
\nder the influence of this impulse, many fishes, 
ss the salmon, frequently overcome the most for- 
midable obstacles; but it has been reserved for 
jaturalists of the present day to confirm a still 
more wonderful display of instinct in these ani- 
mals, with which the ancients appear to have 
been acquainted, though treated as fabulous by 
their successors. We allude to the construction 
of a nest by certain species of fish for the recep- 
sion of their ova, a fact which has been observed 
aod verified by Mr. Couch himself; the follow- 
ing accounts we give from his book : 
«The first minutely-recorded observation of 

this habit is found in a little magazine, ‘ The 
Youth’s Instructor,’ for the year 1834; and 
though the writer is clearly unaequainted with 
Natural History as a science, his observations 
bear much of the character of truth, and may be 
easily either corroborated or set aside as untrue 
by those who are more favourably placed for 
odservation. * The prickle-fish :—in‘a large dock 
for shipping on the river Thames, thousands of 
tuese fish were bred some years ago ; and I have 
ofien amused myself for hours by observing 
them. While multitudes have been enjoying 
themselves near the shore, in the warm sunshine, 
others have been busily engaged in making their 
nests, if a nest it may be called. It consisted of 
the very minutest pieces of straw, or sticks, the 
exact colour of the ground at the bottom of the 
water, on which it was laid: so that it was next 
‘oan impossibility for any one to discover the 
nest, unless they saw the fish at work, or observ- 
ed the eggs. ‘I'he nest is something larger than 
a shilling, and has a top or cover, with a hole in 
the centre, about the size of a very small nut, in 
which are deposited the eggs, or spawn. ‘This 
opening is frequently concealed by drawing small 
lragments over it; but this is not always the 
case. Many times have I taken up the nest, and 
thrown the eggs to the multitude around, which 
they instantly devoured with the greatest vora- 
city. These eggs are about the size of poppy 
seeds, and of a bright yellow colour; but I have 
‘times seen them almost black, which I sup- 
pose 18 an indication that they are approaching 
to life. In making the nest, I observed that the 
fish used an unusual degree of force when con- 
‘eying the material to its destination. When 


} e ° s 
‘ie fish was about an inch from the nest, it sud- 


denly darted at the spot, and left the tiny frag- 
‘nent in its place; after which it would be en- 
gaged for half a minute in adjusting it. ‘The 
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nest, when taken up, did not separate, but hung 
together like a piece of wood.” 

The following most interesting account of the 
nidification of fishes originally appeared as a 
communication to the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, from the pen of the author’s son, Mr. R. 
Q. Couch, and was subsequently republished in 
the * Zoologist.’ As the author himself has veri- 
fied the greater part of his son’s observations, 
their accuracy may be depended on. 

“ During the summers of 1842 and 1843, 
while searching for the naked mollusks of the 
county, I occasionally discovered portions of 
sea-weed and the common coralline (Corallina 
officinalis) hanging from the rocks in pear- 
shaped masses, variously intermingled with each 
other. On one occasion, having observed that 
the mass was very curiously bound together by 
a slender silken-looking thread, it was torn open, 
and the centre was found to be occupied by a 
mass ef transparent amber-coloured ova, each 
being about the tenth of an inch in diameter. 
‘Though examined on the spot with a lens, no- 
thing could be discovered to indicate their 
character; they were, however, kept in a basin, 
and daily supplied with sea-water, and eventually 
proved to be the young of some fish. ‘The nest 
varies a great deal in size, but rarely exceeds six 
inches in length or four inches in breadth; it is 
pear-shaped, and composed of sea-weed, or the 
common coralline, as they hang suspended from 
the rock. ‘They are brought together, without 
being detached from their places of growth, by a 
delicate opaque white thread. This thread is 
highly elastic, and very much resembles silk both 
in appearance and texture; this is brought round 
the plants and tightly binds them together, plant 
after plant, till the ova, which are deposited early, 
are completely hidden from view. ‘This silk- 
like thread is passed in all directions through and 
around the mass in a very complicated manner. 
At first the thread is semi-fluid, but by exposure 
it solidifies, and hence contracts and binds the 
substances forming the nest so closely together 
that it is able to withstand the violence of the sea, 
and may be thrown carelessly about without 
derangement. In the centre are deposited the 
ova, very similar to the masses of frog-spawn in 
ditches.’ 

“Some of these nests are formed in pools, 
and are consequently always in water; others 
are frequently to be found between tide-marks, in 
situations where they hang dry for several hours 
in the day; but whether in the water, or liable 
to hang dry, they are always watehed by the 
adult animal. On one occasion I repeatedly 
visited one every day for three weeks, and inva- 
riably found it guarded. On several occasions 
I laid the eggs bare, by removing a portion of 
the nest, but, when this was discovered, great 
exertions were instantly made to recover them. 
By the mouth of the fish the edges of the open- 
ing were again drawn together, and other por- 
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tions torn from their attachments, and brought 
over the orifice, till the ova were again hid from 
view. And as great force was sometimes neces- 
sary to effect this, the fish would thrust its snout 
into the nest as far as the eyes, and then jerk 
backwards till the object was effected. While 
thus engaged it would suffer itself to be taken in 
the hand, but repelled any attack made on thé 
nest, and quitted not its. post so long as I remain- 
ed ; and to those nests that were left dry between 
tide-marks, the guardian fish always returned 
with the returning tide, nor did they quit their 
post to any great distance, till again carried away 
by the receding tide.”’ 

The same gentleman states that he has observ- 
ed another kind of nest which showed “ con- 
siderably less skill in the fabrication, but more 
perseverance and continued energy. ‘These 
were formed of the common coralline, forced into 
a cavity or crevice of a rock: but as the coral- 
line used in the construction of these last des- 
cribed nests is sometimes not to be found within 
one or two hundred feet, it must be gradually 
gathered and brought from a distance; and as 
the quantity is large it shows an intelligence and 
perseverance truly wonderful.” 


(To be continued.) 


From the London Friend. 
ACCOUNT OF A HOOPER OR WILD SWAN, 
(Cygnus ferus,) 
NEARLY SEVEN YEARS IN THE POSSESSION OF REAR- 
ADMIRAL WEBLEY PARRY. 


The winter of 1829-30 was remarkably 
severe, and especially so for South Wales, where 
the climate is generally mild and humid. ‘There 
had been numerous flocks of wild geese and 
other northern birds, including the hooper or 
wild swan, on the river Tivy and its tributary 
streams: a pair of these birds were shot at and 
secured by Samuel B. Shirreff, of Strad- 
more, Cardiganshire, whose residence was on 
the banks of that river. ‘The male bird was 
merely wounded in the pinion; the female un- 
fortunately too severely so to survive. Mr. 
Shirreff presented the other to my father, the 
late Rear-Admiral Webley Parry, of Noyadd 
Trefann, in the same county, in the hope that 
he might be sufficiently tamed tu put on a piece 
of ornamental water near the house. 

‘The extreme wildness and fierceness of this 
bird, if approached, was remarkable, flying at 
every person who came near his domicile. We 
placed him in a small yard, with an open shed 
for him to retire to. It was many days before 
we could induce him to eat anything: as we 
were quite ignorant of his natural food we feared 
he would be starved to death, but fortunately he 
began to eat sea biscuit soaked in water, which 
he continued to live upon for some months. 
Afier being kept in this place for more than two 
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months, and being as we thought toleral 
we put him on the piece of water befyre named 
but no sooner was he on his native jon ss 
than all his natural wildness seemed to rey es 
he made his way down to a stream which ;, 
into the ‘Tivy, on which river he was ayo. 
making his way towards the sea, and lyre, 
back again. 

Shorily afier this, an accident happening tp 
the embankment, the piece of water became aie 
and “ Dan,” as he was called, was brought \, 
to the house, and had to content himself in th. 
circumscribed limits of the stable and poultry 
yards, together with the farm-yard pond. From 
the number of people constantly passing ay) 
repassing there, and his long sojourn, he be. 
came excessively tame, went to bed with the 
poultry, came when called, would follow ys 
about, and knew his way around the premises 
as well as the dogs. After a while he returned 
to his old quarters, and from that time until his 
death never but once attempted to escape, 
though he would occasionally take a flight round 
the water and alight again: at the time alluded 
to he would doubtlessly have returned, but in 
his flight he alighted at a farm not far {rom 
Noyadd, when he was immediately caught and 
shut up, and notice sent to us of his capture. | 
went to fetch him, knowing he would follow me, 
and on my way saw him being driven home by 
a boy ; but no sgoner did he catch sight of me, 
than he commenced half running, half flying 
towards me, making that remarkable trumpet 
sound he was in the habit of doing when 
pleased, and walked the remainder of the dis- 
tance by my side. He knew all the servants 
and labourers, never molesting them, whilst 
every stranger, whether gentle or simple, eques- 
trian or pedestrian, he invariably attacked if he 
could, especially any ragged person: he was 
rather the terror of our visitors, as he would fre- 
quently, like a watch-dog, dispute the entrance 
with them: he knew every member of the 
family, at a considerable distance, whether on 
foot or on horseback, and would frequently 
leave the water to come and meet us, or walk 
by our side talking all the time. He was lord 
of his own domain, and especially jealous o! 
any animal approaching its banks, generally 
taking the trouble to swim from the furthest end 
to drive them away: he was so well known by 
cows and horses that they generally decamped 
on his approach. 

In the spring of the year he required little or 
no feeding, finding sufficient sustenance on the 
tadpoles and other water animals abundant °t 
that season ; he would eat any kind of grain, and 
was particularly fond of bread, which he would 
eaf out of our hands: he was as sociable as 4 
dog and nearly as attached: whenever the en 
trance-gate was left open he would make his 
way up to the house; he always found out 
which room we were sitting in, and would call 
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onder the windows and peep in, and would not 
.. satisfied without having something given to 
him he would then lie down under them, 
seemingly satisfied if he could be near us. In 
he summer time, when the doors were open, he 
would frequently walk into the house, and even 
wind the breakfast-table. Often when my 
nother was amusing herself at her flower-beds, 
he would see her, come up from the water, 
wait at the gate to be let in, and then come up 
and lie down close to her. Never so happy as 
when near us, he would sit under the windows 
or on the steps for hours if allowed, and each 
year inereased his attachment and sagacity. 
‘ sfer being with us upwards of six years, to 
our great distress—on coming down to breakfast 
one morning—we discovered poor Dan standing 
upon the step of the front door, with his head 
and neck covered with blood, the skin under his 
lower mandible being torn from the bone and 
banging down, a8 was his tongue, from having 
nothing to support it. ‘The first thing we 
thought of was to sew the skin on again, in the 
hope of its adhering to the bone, but neither 
this nor other endeavours to effect a cure suc- 
ceeded, and the poor bird was in danger of 
being starved to death, as he had not the power 
of swallowing, even if he got the food into his 
mouth, having po use of his tongue. We were 
very loath to sign his* death-warrant, and yet 
could think of no means of saving him, when 
one of the servants proposed the carpenter’s 
waking a wooden bill for him: we acted on the 
sugvestion, and had one made with holes drilled 
in it, and corresponding ones through the horny 
substance of his mandible, and fastened it on with 
wire: this contrivance answered admirably: he 
was able to eat as usual, and began to recover 
his good looks, but nothing would induce him, 
irom the time of his accident, to remain on the 
water at night; he always came up to the house 
towards evening to go to rest, and was most 
persevering in his endeavours to obtain an en- 
trance into his bed-place, and if he failed one 
way he would try another; occasionally he 
would call under our sitting-room windows to be 
let in: in the morning he quietly marched down 
0 the water quite contentedly. What caused 
the accident we could never discover, and can 
only suppose it to have been done by a stoat or 
polecat, as he had been seen more than once at- 
tacking the former, which were very numerous. 
The wooden bill answered remarkably well for 
‘wo or three months, when the wire by which 
it was fastened became corroded, and it dropped 
of: it had unfortunately been secured with brass 
or steel wire, instead of gold or silver: had it 
been done with either of the latter, in all proba- 
bility poor Dan might yet have been alive, if not 
to tell his tale to have shown his wonderful cure ; 
but as it was, we did not like putting him again 
0 the pain of drilling fresh holes in his man- 
ble, as the old ones were worn through; and 
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though we kept him many days, in hopes that 
he might get accustomed to the loss of his false 
bill, and be able to feed himself, we found him 
totally unable to do so: as he was getting 
weaker and weaker, from want of sustenance, 
we were most reluctantly obliged to destroy this 
attached and sagacious creature, having had him 
nearly seven years. 
On measuring him after his death we found 
him to be— 
ft. in. 
From wing to wing, - - 8 0 
From tip of the tail to tip of the bill, 4 10 
Round the body (but when in good 
condition, as previous to his acci- 
dent, he must have measured far 
more,) - - - - a9 





For Friends’ Review. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


This Institution was opened on Fourth day, 
the 10th inst., for the admission of the sons of 
Friends, and of those professing with them, who 
desire their children to be educated in con- 
formity with their religious principles and testi- 
monies. In consequence of the late period at 
which the arrangements for the resumption of 
the school were made, and the brief notice 
given to those who designed entering students, 
the Managers have decided to admit suitable 
applicants at any time during the present Sum- 
mer ‘lerm—it being understood that the rule 
which limits admission to the commencement of 
the terms will afterwards be enforced. 

Applications for admission may be addressed 
to Lindley M. Moore, Principal, West Haver- 
ford P.O., Delaware Co., Pa. ; or to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 High St., 
Philadelphia. Letters for the students will be 
directed to the post offiee above mentioned. 

5th mo., 1848. 





BRAVERY. 


The rational and immortal being, who raises 
the edifice of his fame on simple bravery, has 
chosen but an unworthy and a frail foundation. 
Separate bravery from motives and purposes, 
and what will remain but that which is pos- 
sessed by a mastiff or a game-cock? All just, 
all rational, and, we will venture to affirm, all 
permanent reputation, refers to the mind or to 
virtue; and what connexion has animal power 
or animal hardihood with intellect or goodness ? 
I do not decry courage. I know that He who 
was better acquainted than we are with the 
nature and worth of human actions, attached 
much value to courage; but he attached none 
to bravery. Courage He recommended by his 
precepts, and enforced by his example: bravery 
He never recommended at all.—Dymond. 





CHRIST THE PHYSICIAN, 
BY STEELE. 


Deep are the wounds which sin has made; 
Where shall the sinner find a cure? 

In vain, alas ! is nature’s aid ; 
The work exceeds all nature’s power. 


And can no sovereign balm be found ? 
And is no kind physician nigh, 

To ease the pain and heal the wound, 
Ere life and hope for ever fly ? 


There isa great Physician near; 
Look up, O fainting soul, and live! 

See in His heavenly smiles appear 
Such ease as nature cannot give! 


See in the dying Saviour’s blood, 

Life, health, and bliss abundant flow; 
Tis only this all-powerful flood 

Can ease thy pain and heal thy wo! 


Sin throws in vain its pointed dart, 
For now a sovereign cure is found,— 
A cordial for the fainting heart, 
A balm for every painful wound. 





BROTHERLY LOVE AND UNITY. 


Jesus, Lord, we look to thee, 

Let us in thy name agree ; 

Show thyself the Prince of Peace, 
Bid our jars for ever cease. 


By thy reconciling love, 

Every stumbling block remove : 
Fach to each unite, endear, 

Come and spread thy banner here. 


Make us of one heart and mind, 
Courteous, pitiful and kind ; 
Lowly, meek in thought and word, 
Altogether like our Lord. 


Let us for each other care, 
Each the other’s burden bear; 
To thy church the pattern give, 
Show how true believers live. 


Free from anger and from pride, 
Let us thus in God abide; 

All the depths of love express, 
All the heights of holiness. 


Let us then with joy remove 
To the family above: 

On the wings of angels fly; 
Show how true believers die. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Indians in Yucatan continue to gain ground, 
and are rapidly driving the whites out of the penin- 
sula. Great numbers of the latter have fled from 
the interior to the seaboard, many of them in a very 
destitute condition. The representative of the Go- 
vernment of Yucatan, residing at Washington, 
having made application to our Government for 
protection, the President has communicated with 
Congress on the subject, and a bill has been report- 
ed inthe Senate to enable the President to take 
military possession of Yucatan. 

A package containing $49,000 was stolen from 
the President of the Newark {N. J.) Banking and 
Insurance Company, on the 3d instant. He had 
crossed in the ferry boat to Jersey City, in order to 
take the cars for home, and left the package lying 
on the seat. Missing it when he had nearly reach- 
ed the car, he returned in search of it, but it was 
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gone. It isstated that from 20 to $25 oo , 
notes of the Company, and the residue ; — In 
and other securities, the payment of yi... 
been stopped. A later account says tha: « 
of the money have been recovered, 
Evrope.—The steamer Britannia arrived 
ton on the 7th inst., with news from Europe +. 
22d ult. Commercial affairs in England. had ws 
sumed a more favorable aspect. The Parlian. 
had passed the crown and government seeyrsy |. 
making open and advised speaking or writing 
seditious tendency, punishable with transportat 
for life. Ireland continues ina very disaffoe,.; 
condition. The leaders arrested on the 2) o/ »,; 
month, at Dublin (as stated in the 30th number + 
the Review,) were arraigned on the 15th ys 
France appears to be in a very critical cond tj. 
An attempt was made on the 16th. to overthroy 
the Provisional Government, with the view of eo. 
stituting one composed of the violent radicals o: 
the present Government, associated with somo 
others of similar sentiments. An immense gatho-. 
ing of workmen assembled at the Champ de Mars 
and commenced marching towards the Hote! de 
Ville, where the Provisional Governinent was sitting. 
apparently with the intention of forcibly deposi: g 
the moderate members. The movement was sup 
posed to have been instigated by a radical member 
of the Government. The National Guards. how. 
ever, turned out in great force, and occupied the 
vicinity of the Hotel de Ville, and the people dis. 
persed without coming into collision with them, 
Much excitement exists in some of the other towns. 
which manifest dislike of the dictation of the Cap. 
tal. It appears, however, that on the 20th a grand 
festival took place in Paris, to celebrate the frater. 
nization of the Army and the National Guard, at 
the conclusion of which, a vast body of soldiery 
(said to exceed 300,000) marched in procession 
through the city. This demonstration was believed 
to have greatly strengthened the moderate mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government, and tranquilli- 
ty had since prevailed in the city. The elections 
for members of the National Assembly were to take 
place on the 23d. Some collisions had taken 
lace between the Austrians and Sardinians in 
Lounlende, but nothing decisive appears yet to be 
certainly ascertained. The basis of the Austrian 
Constitution has been published. Among other 
things, it is provided that the Parliament shall be 
called together at stated intervals: the Emperor 
having the right to prorogue and dissolve it. The 
Emperor has the power of pardon, except in the 
case of ministers, when it must be with the consent 
of Parliament. Trial by jury in open court Is pro- 
vided for. Freedom of religion, speech, the press 
petition, and public meeting, are granted, subject 
to future laws. The members of the upper House 
of Parliament are to be nominated by the Empe- 
ror, those of the lower House are to be chosen fiom 
allclasses. Much confusion exists in Germany, ac 
outbreaks are frequent in various places. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of the Association called by 
direction of the Managers, will be held on Secood 
day afternoon, 5th mo. 29th, 1848, at the Commi 
tee Room, Arch Street Meeting House, at 40’clock, 
P. M. Cuarves Ex is, Secretary. 





Erratum.—Page 528, line 16, for 19 read 29. 
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